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INTRODUCTION 

The World We Found 

In January 1969 this Administration needed to change the philosophy and 
practice of American foreign policy. 

I 

The challenge was there for whoever took office four years ago. A genera- 

I 

tion after World War II, the postwar world had been transformed, and America 
faced fundamentally new circumstances abroad and at home: 

• • 

Nations devastated in World War II had recovered their strength and 

self-confidence. Western Europe and Japan represented new sources 

■* ■* * ' • *• * ■ 

vitality < 

The unity of the Communist world had given way to individual centers 
of power and doctrine. National interests, rather than ideology, 
increasingly determined the foreign policies of Communist countries. 

The growing multipolarity of the non“Communist and Communist world 
found echoes elsewhere around the globe. Scores of new nations, 
emerging from colonial status or dependency on major powers, were 
asserting themselves with greater assurance and autonomy. The 
rigidities of a bipolar world were giving way to a fluid international 
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— The strategic military equation had changed fundamentally. From the 
late 1940's to the late 1960's we had moved from American nuclear 
monopoly to superiority to rough strategic balance with the Soviet Union. 

This development carried profound implications for defense doctrines, 

» 

arms control efforts, and the conduct of diplomacy. 


— On a planet grown smaller through technology, new issues of a global 
nature were taking shape. Whether opportunities, such as exploring 
new frontiers of sparce and* sea, or -problems, such as international 
crimes, these questions crossed national boundaries and ignored 
ideology . 


\ 


— In America, the weariness of nearly three decades of international 
leadership was eroding support for a responsible foreign policy . An 
v, eight-year, inconclusive war had created self-doubt, fostered dissent, 
and promoted a growing chorus for global withdrawal. 


This world we found demanded a fresh approach. It was not a question of 
our previous policies necessarily having failed; indeed in many areas they had 
been very successful. It was rather that new conditions, many of them achieve- 
ments of our policies , summoned new perspectives . 


We faced the following major challenges in adjusting our policies to a 

— — _ _ m*****^,^"*^ 


radically different world . 
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Tl,. international environment w a s dominated by the intractable confron- 
tation between the two superpowers . Throughout the nuclear age both the 
central fears of war and hopes for peace revolved around our relations with the 
Soviet Union . Our growing nuclear arsenals were largely directed 
We alone had the capacity to wreak catastrophic damage across the planet, 
ideologies clashed. We both had global interests, and this produced many friction 
points . We each led and dominated a coalition of opposing states. 


As a result, our relationship was generally hostile. There were positive 
interludes, but these were often atmospheric and did not get at the roots of tension. 
Some accords were reached on particular questions, but no broad momentum in 
cur relationship was generated. Improvements in the climate were quickly 
replaced by confrontation and, occasionally, crisis . The basic pattern 


tense 


jockeying for tactical advantage around the globe . 


This was a dangerous and unsatisfactory pattern. The threat of a major 
conflict between us hung over the world . This in turn exacerbated local and 
regional tensions . And our two countries not only risked collision but wore 
constrained from working positively on common problems . 


The massive weight of China_ 


rested outside the international framework.. 


This was due partly to its own attitude and its preoccupation with internal problems . 


and partly to the policies of the outside wor 


-Id, most importantly the United States. 


In any event, this Administration inherited • DECLASSIFIED 
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and hostility . Here the problem was not one of a fluctuating relationship but 
rather of having no relationship at all; and the Peoples Republic of China was not 
only separated from us but essentially from the world as a whole. 

* * * 

At the same time, China exemplified the great changes that had occurred 

in the Communist community. For years our guiding principle was containment 
of what we considered a monolithic challenge, and our basic approach to 
Communist countries was unvaried. In the 1960's the forces of nationalism 
dissolved Communist unity, and our foreign policy began to differentiate among 
the Communist capitals . But this process was not truly effective so long as we 
were cut off from a quarter- of the globe's people. China in turn was emerging 
from a period of substantially self-imposed isolation and might be more receptive 

to overtures from foreign countries « 


The Chinese gulf distorted the international landscape. We could not 
effectively reduce tensions in Asia without talking to Peking . China's isolation 
compounded its own sense of insecurity. There could not be a stable world order 
with a major power remaining outside and hostile to it. 


Our principal alliances in Western Europe a nd Japan needed adjustmen t 
After the Second World War we had helped allies and former adversaries alike. 
Fueled by our assistance and secure behind our military shield, they regained 
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The Vietnam war dominated our attention and was sapp ing our self- 
confidence . Our role and our costs had steadily grown without decisive impact 
on the conflict. The outlook at the conference table was equally bleak. The war 
was inhibiting our policy abroad and promoting division at home. There was no 

i 

prospect of either an end to the fighting or an end to our involvement. 

This struggle dramatized the overall -need to spread responsibilities to our 
friends^or our involvement was open-ended unless they did more. And although 
the historical imperatives for a new international approach existed independently, 
the war made this challenge at once more urgent and more difficult. More than 
any other factor, it threatened to exhaust the American people's willingness to 
sustain a reliable foreign policy. As much as any other factor, the way we 
treated it would shape overseas attitudes and American psychology. 


The context for our national security policy was fundamentally al te L e_d. 

In strategic weaponry, we had passed from relative superiority to relative parity. 
The growth of the Soviet arsenal created fresh challenges to our security and 
introduced new calculations in our diplomacy. Our overall defense effort remained 
disproportionate to that of our allies who had grown much stronger. The threats 
from potential enemies were more varied and less blatant than duiing the more 
i-igid bipolar era. These global changes, combined with spiraling military costs 
and the demands of domestic programs, were prompting reexamination of our 
defense doctrines and posture. They were underlining the importance of arms 

tti m / ■v*’ 




control, the other route to national security. They were also leading some in this 
country to call for policies that would seriously jeopardize our national security 

and world stability • 


There were new issues that called for globa l cooperation. These 
challenges were not susceptible to national solutions or relevant to national 
ideologies . The vast expanses of space and oceans beckoned international 
exploration for humanity's gain. Pollution of air, sea, and land could not be 
contained behind national frontiers. The brutal tools of assassination, kidnapping 
and hijacking could be used to further any cause in any country. No nation's 


youth was immune from the scourge 


of international drug traffic. The immediate 


tragedies of national disasters and the longer term cloud of overpopulation were 


humanitarian, not political, concerns 


the world, countries were ready for a gr eater role in shapi ng 
their own security and well-being . In the 19S0's and 1960's other nations had 
looked to America for ideas and assets, and they found us a willing provider of 
both. Our motives were sound, the needs were there, and in many areas our 
policies worked . But four years ago the growing capacity of friends was not 
reflected in the balance of contributions to security and development. Tins 
meant that others could do more, and the U.S. need do proportionately less, in 
the provision of material resources . More fundamentally , it meant that increas 
ingly the devising of plans belonged outside of Washington. For our impulses 
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remained paternalistic; and foreign nations still tended to lean on us for leader- 
ship. The sweeping American presence was likely to strain our capacities and 
to stifle the initiative of others. There was, in short, a growing disparity 
between the potential and actual roles of our overseas friends . 

At home we faced pressures’ that threatened to swing America from 
over-extension in the world to a heedless withd rawal from it . The American 

people had supported the burdens of global leadership with enthusiasm and 

# 

generosity into the 196Q's . But after two decades the enthusiasm was waning and 
the generosity being questioned, Our policies needed change not only to match 
new realities in the world but also to meet a new mood in America . Americans 
would no longer support the range of our postwar role. It had drained our 
financial, and especially our psychological, reserves. Our friends clearly were 

9 

able to do more. The Vietnam experience was hastening our awareness of change. 
Voices in this country were claiming that we had to jettison global concerns and 
turn inward in order to meet our domestic problems . 


. 

Therefore the whole underpinning of our foreign policy was in jeopardy. 
The bipartisan domestic consensus that once existed for a vigorous American 
internationalism was now being torn apart. Some of the very proponents of 
America's commitment to the world were now pressing for indiscriminate 
disengagement. What was once seen as America's overseas obligation was now 
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seen as our 


overseas preoccupation. What was once viewed as America's 


unselfishness was now viewed as our naivete. By 1969 we faced the danger that 
public backing for a continuing world role might be swept away by fatigue and 


frustration and over-reaction. 


This Administration's Approach 


This Administration was determined to shape new policies to deal with 
each of these problems . But bur first requirement was philosophic . We needed 
a fresh vision to inspire and to integrate our efforts. 

♦ 

We began with the conviction that a major American commitment to the 
world continued to be indispensable. The many changes in the postwar landscape 
did not alter this central fact. America's strength was so vast, our involvement 
so broad, and our concerns so deep, that to remove our influence would set off 
monumental tremors around the globe. Friends would despair,, adversaries 
would be tempted, and our own national security would soon be threatened. 

There was no escaping the reality of our enormous influence foi peace. 


Thus American involvement remained a prerequisite. But the new times 


demanded a new definition of our involvement. 



\ 
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For over a score of years our foreign policy was driven by a global mission 
that only America could fulfill — to furnish political leadership, provide for the 
common defense, and promote economic development. Allies were weak and other 
nations were young and threats were palpable and American power was dominant. 

Four years ago this mission was no longer valid abroad or supportable at 
home. Allies had grown stronger and nations were grown and threats were 
diversified and American power was offset. It was time to move from a paternal 

t 

mission for others to a cooperative mission with others . We were convinced that 
a strong, albeit adjusted, American role remained essential for world stability. 
But we knew as well that a peace that depends primarily on the exertions of one 

9 

nation is inherently fragile . 


So we saw the potential and the imperative of a pluralistic world. We 

4 

believed we could move from an environment of emergencies to a more tranquil 

and permanent international system. And we made our new purpose a global 

* 

structure of peace — comprehensive because it draws on the efforts of other 
countries; durable because if countries help to build it, they would also help to 
maintain it. 


Two years ago I stated the central principle of the new international 
framework: 
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So we launched a careful process of private diplomacy and public steps to 
engage the Peoples Republic of China with us and involve it more fully in the 
world. We did so confident that a strong, independent China was in our national 
interest; resolved that such a process need not and would not be aimed at 
any other country; and looking for a reciprocal attitude on the part of the 

Chinese. 


Peace must draw upon the vigor of our friends . Western Europe and 
Japan would continue to be the major pillars of our foreign policy , but these 
alliances had not kept pace with the changed international environment. We thus 
sought to forge more equal partnerships based on a more balanced contribution 


of both resources and plans for common purposes. The challenge was to 
reconcile traditional unity with new diversity. 


Before, America was the automatic source of political leadership and 
economic power. Now we needed new modes of action that would accommodate 
our partners* new dynamism. Our objective would be to relate autonomy to a 
framework of common purpose; while complete integration of policy was impossible, 
pure unilateralism would be destructive. 


Before, we were allied in containment of unified Communism. Now 
Communism took various forms; our alliances had stabilized the European and 
Northeast Asian environments; and we had laid the foundations for negotiation 
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with Communist powers. We had to decide not only what together we were 
against, but what — together — we were for. 

♦ 

Peace required the ending of an ongoing war . Our approach to the 
Vietnam conflict we inherited and our shaping of a new foreign policy were 
inextricably linked. Naturally, our most urgent concern was to end the war , 

But we had to end it — or at least our involvement ~ in a way that would 

continue to make possible a responsible American role in the world . 

• , 

We knew we could not continue on the course we inherited, which promised 
neither an end to the conflict nor to our involvement. At the same time we would 
not abandon our friends, for we wanted to shape a structure of peace based in 
large measure on American steadiness. So we sought peace with honor rapidly 
through negotiation if at all possible, responsibly through Vietnamization if the 
enemy gave us no choice. The phased shifting of defense responsibilities to our 
ally would give it the time and means to adjust. It would assure the American 
people that our own involvement was not open-ended. It would preserve our 

4 

credibility abroad and our cohesion at home. 


Given the enemy’s attitude, peace was likely to take time, and other 
problems in the world could not wait. So we moved promptly in words and 
actions, to shape a new approach to allies and adversaries. And by painting on 



this larger canvas we sought both to put the Vietnam war in perspective and to 
speed its conclusion by demonstrating to Hanoi that its continuation did not 
frustrate our global policies. 


Peace needed America's strength . Modifications in our defense policy 
were called for, but one central truth persisted — neither our nation nor peace 
in the world could be secure without our military power. If superiority was no 
longer practical, inferiority would be unthinkable. 


We were, therefore, determined to maintain a strong national defense, 
second to none • This would be a force for stability in a fluid world of evolving 



partnerships and changing doctrines. Tnis was essential to 
confidence of our friends and the respect of our adversaries. 


maintain the 
At the same time, 


we would seek energetically to promote national — and international security 
through arms control negotiations. We would retain power sufficient to guard 
the Republic and meet our commitments . 


Peace involved a fresh dimension of international cooperation . A new 
form of multilateral diplomacy — and its broadest extension ~ was prompted by 
a new set of issues. These challenges covered a wide range — the promise of 
exploration, the pollution of our planet, the perils of crime but they were 
alike in going beyond the traditional considerations of doctrine and geography. 


They required cooperation that reached not only across boundaries but often 
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around the globe. So we resolved to work both with friends and adversaries, in 
the United Nations and other forums, to practice partnership on a global 

Above all, peace must include th e participation - and the sense_of 
responsibility — of all nations . With great efforts during the postwar perio 
we had promoted the revitalization of former powers and the growing assurance 
of new states . For a changed world we needed a new philosophy that would 

reflect and reconcile two basic principles: 


~ A structure of £eac° needed the greater participation of others . 

We had to engage others more fully so that it would be their structure 


as well as ours 


. When nations have helped to shape the peace, they 


will then work to preserve 


it. Peace to endure must be global 


- A structure of peace neede d the sustained participation of Ameri ca. 
We had to keep this nation related to the world during a new period 


in which our omnipresence was 


no longer necessary or desirable 


Our predominance would be unhealthy , but our abdication woul 


disastrous . 


To these ends, we 


As already suggested, this Doctrine was 


developed the Nixon Doctrine of shared responsibilities. 

central to our approach to major allies 


in 


the Atlantic and Pacific. But it underlay our attitude as well toward those in 
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